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BRAHAM, Rev. Dr., Church 
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Ainger, (late) Rev. Canon, Z%e | 
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ENSON, (late) Archbishop, 
Gods Board : a Series of Com- 
munion Addresses, 218 
Benson, Mr. A. C., Rossetti, (‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters’ Series), 454 
Bernard, Rev. Canon T. D., Zhe 
Word and Sacraments, &c., 217 
Birrell, Mr. A., Andrew Marvell 
(‘ English Men of Letters’ New 
Series), 450 
Books received, Notes of, 238, 459 
Bradley, Very Rev. Dean, /nno- 
cents’ Day Addresses, 449 
Burton, Rev. E., Collection of Ser- 
mons Preached in St. Edmuna’s 
College {Ware}, 450 


. Ae TERBURY, Archbishop of, 
The Christian Opportunity, 
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Christian Society, The, IV. Zhe 
Development of the Church, 241 
sgg.; the change involved by 
he appointment of ‘the seven’ 
(deacons), 242; the ‘universal’ 
character of the new faith first 
clearly stated by St. Stephen, 
243; result of the persecution 
which followed on his martyr- 
dom, 24.; the barrier removed 
between Jew and Gentile, 244; 
meaning of the name ‘ Chris- 
tians’ first given at Antioch, 26. ; 
nationality of the first ‘deacons,’ 
245; their relations to the later 
diaconate, 245 sg.; various 
names given to the office of ‘the 
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seven,’ 246; their supposed re- 
lation to the ‘ elders’ of a Jewish 
community, 247 ; growth of the 
idea of an order of deacons, 
248 ; the form of their appoint- 
ment, 720. ; almsgiving and 
charity as a note of the Church, 
249; rapid manifestation of the 
Church as a missionary society, 
2b. ; development of two classes 
of Christian ministers: mis- 
sionary and local ministers, 250 ; 
meaning of titles applied to 
missionaries : the Apostles, or 
the Twelve, 251 ; various use of 
the title, 252; Prophets: origin 
of the order, 253; early refer- 
ences to their existence, 254; 
functions of the Prophets, 255 ; 
the ministers called Evangelists : 
their duties, 256 ; the occasional 
use of the term ‘Teacher’: 
duties of his office, 257; he 
clearly held a definite position, 
26. ; why Teachers are not often 
mentioned, 258 ; the first Chris- 
tian missionaries were preachers, 
and also leaders in all spiritual 
functions, 259; what they did 
towards creating the homo- 
geneity of the Church, 260; 
breach between Church and 
Synagogue, 261 ; the Christians 
form new associations for them- 
selves : origin of Christian ‘ pres- 
byters,’ 2d. ; history of the usage 
of the name, 261; evidence for 
their existence in the Apostolic 
age as a normal and regular 
ministry, 262 sg.; original 
identity of bishops and presby- 
ters, 264; criticism of the oppo- 
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site theory held by Dr. Hatch 
and Professor Harnack, 265 sg. ; 
answer to another theory, that 
presbyters did not exist in the 
Church until the close of the 
first century, 266 sg. ; the nega- 
tive arguments read into the 
early Church the prejudices of 
modern theology, 268; corro- 
borative evidence for early date 
of presbyterate, 7d.; the argu- 
ment from the remote antiquity 
of the rule of the ‘elders,’ 269 ; 


in Greek countries, 2d. ; differ- 


| 
| 
| 
the use of ‘Gerousia’ by Jews 
| 


ences between Christian ‘pres- | 


byter’ and Jewish ‘elder,’ 270; 


origin of the name ‘Bishop’: | 


criticism of Dr. Hatch’s theory, 
271; functions of presbyters, 
272 ; position of the Church at 


Jerusalem and of the Apostles | 


in the altered circumstances : 
place of authority occupied by 


the Apostles, 273; position of | 
importance occupied by St. Peter | 
the per- | 


and by St. John, 274 ; 
sonal position occupied by James, 


the Lord’s brother, 275; diffi- | 


culty of assigning his constitu- | 
tional position, 276: the consti- 
tution of the Church at Jeru- 


salem was something abnormal, | 


277; how long the Apostles 
remained at Jerusalem, 278 
Church Music, 303 sgg.: the ex- 
ceptional position which music 
holds in regard to religion, 304 ; 
music as an art, 305 ; the develop- 
ment of its canons, 306 ; growth 
of ecclesiastical music, 307 ; 
Plainsong, 308; freedom _ re- 
quired by modern composers of 
Church music, 309 ; the influence 
of the parson, 309 sg. ; and that 
of the congregation, 310; ‘bad 
tunes have a bad effect’: how 
far this is true, 311 ; influence of 
cathedral music, 312; parochial 
churches: the management of 
the choir, 314; position of the 
organist, 315 ; the congregation’s 
varying attitude to music, 316; 
hymns and anthems, 317; the 
Canticles and Psalms, 318; | 
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chanting: Anglican chants pre- 
ferred, 319; Dr. Richardson’s 
new method of treating the 
Psalms (the Southwark Psalter) : 
some criticisms thereon, 320; 
church music should act as a 
commentary on the words, 322 


Classic Christian Art : The Mosaics 


of S. Maria Maggiore (review of 
Dr. Richter’s and Miss A. C. 
Taylors The Golden Age of 
Classic Christian Art), 84 sgq.: 
description of the basilica, 84; 
story of the mosaics, 85 ; history 
of the ‘Basilica Liberii,’ or 
‘ Sicinini,’ 86 ; the work of Xystus 
III., 86 sg.; the scenes in the 
mosaics, 87; how Dr. Richter 
and his colleague reached the 
secret contained in them, 88; 
their methods of investigation, 
89 ; details of the foundations of 
their conclusions, 90; light 
thrown upon the period separating 
the Apostolic from the Constan- 
tinian Church, g1 ; value of Dr. 
Richter’s conclusions, zd. ; careful 
reproductions of his details, 92 ; 
the picture of the Passage of the 
Red Sea and that of the Annun- 
ciation, 93; evidence of inter- 
polations, 94; traces of the 
original backgrounds : landscape 
details, 94 sg.; examination of the 
trustworthiness of Dr. Richter’s 
theories, 95; his architectural 
arguments: date of the roof 
tiles, 96; the architrave which 
connects the columns, 97; the 
use of mosaic as a form of wall 
and ceiling decoration, 2d.; the 
style of the mosaics, 98; the 
‘classical’ qualities he sees in 
them, 98 sg. ; criticisms on details, 
100; his demonstration of the 
high artistic quality of the parts 
of the mosaics which are original, 
tor ; his excellent exposition of 
their subject-matter, 101 sg. ; 
suggested solutions of difficulties 
about their date, 103 sgqg. 


Creighton and Stubbs, 134 sgq. : 


two heavy losses to the Church 
in one year, 134; notice of Mr. 
Hutton’s biography of Bishop 
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Stubbs, and of Mrs. Creighton’s 
of her husband, 135 sg. ; early 
life of Bishop Stubbs : at school 
and at Oxford, 136; life as a 
country parson at Navestock, 
137; his historical studies while 
there: origins of the Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, 138; his 
work for the Master of the Rolls’ 
commission and its results, 139 ; 
Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, 141 ; his avowal of faith 


in God’s overruling guidance of 


the world, 2é.; unwearied and 
strenuous labour at Oxford, 142 ; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 143 ; member 
of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 74.; ap- 
pointed to bishopric of Chester : 
Creighton’s congratulations and 
Stubbs’ reply, 144 ; Stubbs’ work 
as a bishop, 145 ; translation to 
Oxford: on the Lincoln Case, 
146; value of his four Charges 
as Bishop of Oxford: religious 
instruction of children, 147 ; his 
opinion on claims asserted for 
Canon Law in England, 148.— 
The keynote to Bishop Creigh- 
ton’s life, 149; his early days: 
school and University, 20. ; speci- 
mens of exceptional love-letters, 
150; life as country parson at 
Embleton, 151 ; appointed Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 152; his manifold occupa- 
tions, 2d.; development of his 
inner life : aphorisms on Biblical 
Criticism, 153; Azstory of the 
Papacy: at issue with Lord 
Acton, 154; his episcopal life: 
the important events of his four 
years as Bishop of London, 155 ; 
signal success of his treatment 
of ritualistic questions, 156 ; 
Presidential address to the Lon- 
don Church Congress in 1899, 
157; Round Table Conference 
at Fulham (1900), 158 ; his death : 
appreciation of his character by 
Archbishop Temple, 159 ; com- 
parison of the powers and charac- 
teristics of the two prelates, 
Creighton and Stubbs, 159 sgg. ; 
some contrasts between them, 
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160; Stubbs’ caustic humour 
161 ; his unerring learning and 
critical acumen, 24.; the most 
salient features of Creighton’s 
character, 162 

Crete, Recent Excavations in, and 
their bearing on the Early 
History of the 4gean, 379 sgg. : 
Mr. A. Evans’ excavations at 
Knossos, 379 ; marvellous finds, 
380; the great Palace, 381; 
wondrous works in porcelain and 
in ivory, 382 ; Mr. Evans’ method 
of conservation of the works, 
384 ; other explorers’ work, 385 ; 
remarkable examples of artistic 
work, 386 ; details, 387 ; date of 
the art of Knossos, 389 ; ‘ Mino- 
an’ versus ‘Mycenzan’ : chrono- 
logical details of the Minoan 
periods, 390 sgg.; various dates 
assigned, 393 ; hieroglyphic writ- 
ing in its perfection, and growth 
of “linear signs, 394 ; art work of 
1500 B.C., 395; a change in the 
fEgean world illustrated, 397 ; 
Dr. Waldstein’s objections to 
some of Mr. Evans’ attributions 
of Minoan art, 399; a reply 
thereto, 4oo sg. ; the early art of 
the A‘gean cannot be assigned 
to the Carians or the Pheeni- 
cians, 26. ; physical characteris- 
tics of the persons represented 
on the works of art, 404; light 
thrown upon language by recent 
discoveries, 405; aids to com- 
prehending religious beliefs and 
practices, 407 ; a violent break 
in the civilization of Crete, 409 ; 
intrusion of the northern plun- 
derer, 410; introduction of the 
Greek language, 411 ; Professor 
Ridgeway’s theories criticized, 
412 


OBSON, Mr. A,, Samuel 
Richardson (‘English Men 
of Letters’ Series), 453 


Douglas, Sir G., The Life of Major- 


General Wauchope, 223 


;VELYN, John, Zhe Life of 
Margaret Godolphin (‘The 


King’s Classics’ Series), 22 
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INDLAY, Rev. Dr. The 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle 
lo the Thessalonians, 209 
For Christ in Fuh-Kien (Church 


Missionary Society Mission), 
212 
Fourth Gospel, The, III. J/¢s 


Relation to the Synoptic Tra- 
dition, 106 sgg.: number of the 
Discourses in St. John, compared 
with St. Matthew, 106 sg.; 
alleged prolixity of their style 
tested, 107; striking character- 
istics, 108; charge that the 
doctrine in this Gospel is strongly 
tinged with Hellenism, 109; 
doctrine of the Logos, 2d. ; 
question of the source of the 
expression, 26.; its earlier and 
its developed meaning, 110; the 
charge of lateness in character 
of the doctrines expressed in 
this Gospel, 111 ; the language 
of the Discourses compared with 
that of the First Epistle of St. 
John, 111 sgg.; evidence con- 
firming the traditional view of 
the authorship of the Gospel, 
113. sg.; the view of Christ 
which it presents differs from 
that in the Synoptic Gospels, 
114; statement of the points of 
variation: the period covered 
by our Lord’s Ministry, 115 sg.; 
loose chronology of al] four 
Gospels, 116 ; the Fourth Gospel’s 
selection of events to be re- 
corded: comparison with the 
Synoptists, 117; alleged incom- 
patible accounts: (1) St. John 
the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel 
and in the Synoptists, 118 ; (2) 
that there is a different con- 
ception of miracles and their 
significance in them, 119 ; motive 
of the miracles assigned by the 
Fourth Gospel, 120 ; (3) different 
presentation of the character and 
claims of our Lord Himself, 121 ; 
the position of Christ in the 
Synoptics, 122; in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, 123; in St. Mark, 
$24; general character of their 
indications of the claims of 
Christ, 124 sg.; these compared 
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with those of the Fourth Gospel, 
126 ; other apparent divergences 
in the two traditions, 127; 
doctrinal implications of the 
Synoptic account, 128 ; summary 
of conclusions: the Fourth 
Gospel was written by St. John, 
the beloved Apostle of our Lord, 
and contains trustworthy history, 
128 sgq. ; criticism of Dr. Abbott’s 
theory in Zhe Letter and the 
Spirit, 131 sg.; the importance 
of the Johannine question to the 
Church, 133 


("> Mr. W. E., A Yankee on 
the Yangtze, 211 

Grafton, Bishop (Fond du Lac), 
Christian and Catholic, 220 

Gurney, (the late) Rev. A., Amor 


Ordinatus, 220 
HARRISON, Mr. F., Chatham 
(‘Twelve English States- 
men’ Series), 226 
Hymns and Hymn-Books, 54 sgq. : 
the relation of a hymn to poetry, 
54; examples of not-perfect 
hymns by great poets, 54 sg. ; 
great hymn-writers mostly not 
known as poets, 55 ; comparison 
of various collections, 56 ; causes 
of differences between hymn- 
writers and poets, 56 sg. ; charac- 
ters of various classes of hymns, 
58 ; hymns on unsuitable subjects, 
59; the deliberate versification 
of doctrine, 60 ; essential quality 
of the poetry of hymns, 61 ; the 
proper object, purport and form 
of a hymn, 62 ; criticism of some 
hymns which are claimed to have 
‘a great effect,’ 63 ; the music to 
which hymns are set, 2d.; the 
proper use of refrains, 64; the 
service which good art in 
hymns renders to religion, 64 ; 
relation of hymns to the tastes 
of the congregation, 65 ; remarks 
on some collections of hymns : 
the Public School Hymn-Book, 
66 ; the Hampshire Hymn- Book 
Jor Children, tb.; the Methodist 
Hymn-Book, 67: excellences of 
its new edition, 68 ; criticisms of 


Index. 


the new edition of HymnsA ncient 
and Modern, 69 ; popular use of 
technical language in religion, 70; 
medizval hymns: renderings 
from Latin originals, 71 ; poor 
translations and bald versifica- 
tion, 72 ; specimens of the com- 
pilers’ ‘improvements,’ 73 ; their 
timidity about strong poetical ex- 
pressions, 75 ; mutilations, altera- 
tions, omissions, 76; the ‘pious 
fraud’ of the imitative hymn, 
77 sqg.; little weight attached to 
the literary side of the hymns, 
79 ; hymns for special occasions, 
79 sg.; the large proportion of 
hymns addressed to our Blessed 
Lord, 80; suggestions for forming 
an anthology of hymns, 81 ; the 
true principle of discrimination 
in the use of religious poetry has 
not yet been reached, 82 


NVALIDS, The Spiritual Care 

of, 33 sgg.: lack of provision 
for spiritual needs of invalids of 
the upper and middle classes, 34 ; 
systematic visiting of the sick 
desiderated, 26.; appeal on the 
subject by Bishop Gore ( Birming- 
ham), 35 ; his views about faith- 
healing, 26.; difficulties of the 
clergy : waiting to be asked, 36 ; 
calls to the sick should be 
speedily responded to, 38; the 
priest in the sick room, zé.; Dr. 
Savage’s Pastoral Visitation, 39 ; 
right and wrong ways of visita- 
tion of the sick, 39 sgg. ; how to 
treat the various characters mani- 
fested by invalids, 41 ; evil results 
of clerical neglect to visit, 42 ; 
mental and intellectual helps 
needed by physical sufferers, 43 ; 
help required against paralysis 
of spiritual life, zd. ; causes of 
such paralysis which a judicious 
priest can check, 44; benefits of 
training the sick in self-help, 46; 
Dr. Schofield (Zhe Force of Mind, 
&c.) on the correlation of 
philosophy, theology and medi- 
cine, 47; visitation of the sick 
impeded by parochialism in 
towns, 48 ; the question of non- 
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parochial visitation, 49 z. ; a plea 
for equality of treatment for the 
sick and the whole: Regular 
Visitation and Regular Com- 


munion, 50 ; the question of fast- 
ing Communion, 51 sgq. 


K NOWLING, Rev. Dr., Zhe 


Epistle of St. Janies, 207 


EWIS, Rev. A., Zhe Life and 
Work of E. J. Peck among 
the Eskimos, 213 


Liberal Theology, [., 1 sgg. : object 


and aim of the present article, 1 ; 
the questions raised by Liberal 
Theology, 2 ; definitions of Libe- 
ralism and Conservatism in re- 
ligion, 3; Liberalism as a form 
of Humanism: what this means 
in theology, 5; how Liberal 
Theology attempts to make the 
creed and the Christian faith 
more missionary, 6; that faith 
must always make itself an intel 
ligible and a reasonable faith, 7 : 
the claims put in by the Zez/- 
Getst, 8: that Christian thought 
must come to terms with the 
conception of the ‘ Uniformity 
of Nature,’ 9; examination of 
the meaning, 9 sgg.; what is 
meant by ‘the miraculous,’ 12 ; 
consideration of the answer, 13 ; 
how we reach our belief in God, 
i4; the ultimate nature of Reality, 
i5; the conception of an inter- 
vening God does not detract fron 
His greatness, 7d.; the ‘law oi 
uniformity’ is only probably, no 
demonstratively, true, 16 ; answe: 
to the historical question, ‘ Have 
miracles, in fact, occurred?’ 17 : 
what is required to satisfy the 
spirit of man, 18; the relation 
of the Practical to the Specu 
lative Reason, 20; the Hypo- 
static Union illuminates the 
character of God as well as the 
nature of man, 21; why the 
foundation of our Faith is mira 
culous, 22; the theology of the 
Church on the Person of Christ, 
23; Neo-Kantian and Hegelian 
theories criticized, 24; the Chris- 
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tology of modern idealism, 25 
sgg.; effects of speculative ideal- 
isms, 27 ; why to us the Creeds 
are historical, 28; the grounds 
of individual faith, 29 ; criticism 
of Ritschlianism, 30 ; and of Dr. 
Gardners LExfloratio. Evange- 
lica, 32.—II. Answer to the 
question Have miracles ever 
happened? 415; @ priori credi- 
bility necessary to essential 
Christian miracles and to Chris- 
tian credenda, 416 ; a priori the 
Christian miracles ave credible, 
417; illustrations of this point, 
417 sg. ; what is really meant by 
‘the canons of reasonable criti- 
cism,’ 418; application of the 
canon that ‘ the irrational cannot 
be true,’ 419 ; that ‘the irrational 
is incredible, 420; exegesis of 
this principle of criticism, 421 ; 
what really is a miracle, 422; 
what the evangelical marvels 
disclose, 424; how we attain 
the knowledge of the Son of 
Man, 425; what makes a man 


a ‘Christian,’ 426 ; the effect of | 


the grace of God, 427; the 
essentials of Christian faith, 428: 
what is involved in Christian 
assents, 429; relation of our 


ethical end with the order of | 


Reality, 430; the effects on us 
of Creative Love, 431; the Word 
of Life is ‘the pillar and ground 
of truth,’ 432 ; the Church is the 
authoritative keeper of the evan- 
gelical records, 433 ; the different 
meanings of the ‘ Continuity of 
History,’ 434; each meaning 
estimated, 435 sgq. 


ACNAGHTEN, Mr. Chester, 
Common Thoughts on Sert- 
ous Subjects, 448 
Moore, Rev. H., Here and There 
with the S.P.G. in India, 213 


| 
| 





Morin, Dom G., S. Hieronymi | 


Tractatus in Psalmos XIV, 
205 
ATEW TESTAMENT, The, in 
the Apostolic Fathers (Ox- 
ford Society of Historical Theo- 
logy), 204 
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Nyasaland, Missions in, I., 279 
sqg.: fifty years ago Nyasa was 
unknown, 279; ready response 
to Livingstone’s appeal (1857) for 
missionary effort in the district, 
280 ; the early beginnings, 2d. ; 
description of the geography of 
Nyasaland, 281 ; the climate, zd. ; 
dangers of malaria, 282; political 
situation : British, German, and 
Portuguese districts, 283; the 
various tribes belong to the 
Bantu Negro race, 284; their 
physical characteristics, 285 ; de- 
tails of Bantu languages, 2d. ; 
various industries followed by 
the people, 287 ; social arrange- 
ments: domestic slavery, poly- 
gamy, 288 ; their religious ideas, 
289 ; cannibalism in connexion 
with witchcraft, 290 ; offerings to 
departed spirits, 291 ; character 
of the people, zd. ; methods and 
results of various missions: 
Moravian, 292 sg. ; Roman Mis- 
sions, 293; United Free Church 
and Dutch Reformed Church : 
a ‘Combined Mission,’ 294 ; 
Livingstonia Mission, 295 ; its 
methods, 296; Blantyre Mis- 
sion, 297 ; its work and schools, 
299 ; education of girls as well 
as boys, 301 ; influence of the 
white population, 302 


ENNY, Rev. Frank, TZzhe 
Church in Madras, 209 


Periodicals, 228, 455 


UVESTIONS of Faith : a Series 
of Lectures on the Creed (by 
Various Writers), 214 


I ESURRECTION of Christ, 
The Evidence for the, 323: 
from the beginning Christians 
have believed that ‘ Jesus lives,’ 
324; the basis of that faith: 
the Apostles had seen the Risen 
Christ, 2d. ; the argument which 
St. Paul founded thereon, 325 
sg.; his details of the various 
apparitions, 327; the series of 
witnesses here incidentally mar- 
shalled, 330 ; reply to the theory 
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that these witnesses were misled 
by delusions of the imagination, 
332 ; the argument that St. Paul 
records that Christ was only 
seen, not touched or heard, 335 ; 
that the visions of the Risen 
Christ were no more than ordi- 
nary apparitions of the dead, 
336; the answer supplied by 
St. Paul’s argument in 1 Cor. 
XV., 337; analysis of the argu- 
ment, 338; the difference be- 
tween the Resurrection of Christ 
and the resurrection of His 
followers, 340; other kindred 
arguments of St. Paul, 341; 
Christ rose again ‘the third 
day’: basis of this belief, 343 ; 
the sayings of Jesus about His 
approaching death and _ the 
triumph which was to follow, 
345 3 St. Luke’s narrative of the 
visions of the Risen Christ, 
346 ; the Witness-of the Fourth 
Gospel, 349; of St. Mark, 350; 
and St. Matthew, 352 ; summary 
estimate of the evidence, 353 

Ridding, (the late) Bishop, 4 Zz¢- 
any of Remembrance, 219. 


ANDAY, Rev. Dr., Zhe Criti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel, 


* £439 ; 

School Tales, 356 sgg.; the diffi- 
culties of writing a good school 
story, 357 ; how these have been 
overcome, 359; causes of the 
success of Zom Brown’s School- 
days, tb.; the weaknesses of 


Dean Farrar’s works about 
schoolboys, 361; ric and S. 
Winifred’s, 362; criticism of 
Mr. Kipling’s Stalky and Co., 
363 ; the characters of the boys 
and of their masters, 365 ; causes 
of the success of Mr. Vachell’s 
The Hill, 366 ; abrilliant picture 
of life at Harrow, 366 sg. ; Mr. 
Portman’s excellent school tale, 
Hugh Rendal, 368; bullying at 
schools, 24.; various types of 
bullies, 370; a certain amount 
of Spartan training is not bad 
for boys, 371 ; appeal on behalf 


Sinker, 
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of little sensitive boys in their 
early schooldays, zd. ; the savage 
‘manliness,’ and the coarse- 
ness of schoolboys, 373; their 
‘honour’: the practice of using 
cribs and co-operative work, 
373 5g. ; on ‘making boys work,’ 
3743; position and duties of mas- 
ters, 375; the cult of games, 375 
sg.; ‘rotters’ and ‘prigs,’ 376; 
the treatment of religion in 
schools, 377. 

Captain, By Reef and 
Shoal (Melanesian Mission), 213 


Suso, Heinrich, the Mystic, 164 


sgq.: his family name was von 
Berg : he preferred to be called 
Suso, his mother’s name, 164; 
he was born about 1300: we 
know little of his early childhood, 
26. ; characters of his father and 
his mother, 165; Dominican 
novice at Constance: early 
struggles as a beginner in the 
spiritual life, 26. ; a bitter trial of 
loneliness : his first rapture, 166; 
examination of the character of 
his visions, 166 sg.; how the 
Sacred Scriptures fired his heart: 
his spiritual espousal of Wisdom, 
168 ; his description of his bride, 
168 sg.; a vision granted in 
preparation for a great sorrow, 
169 ; answers to his questions 
about matters of Faith, 170; 
how he carried out the practice 
of devotional mysticism, 171 ; 
austerities which he practised, 
and his reasons therefor, 172; 
development and expansion of 
his mysticism through protracted 
suffering, 173; slanders and 
false accusations against him, 
175 ; sympathetic friends, 175 ; 
letters to his spiritual children, 
176 ; his rescue of his sister from 
sin, 26.; his Dialogue of Truth, 
177; influence on him of his 
teacher, Eckhardt, zd. ; summary 
of Suso’s philosophy, 178 ; his 
treatise called The Little Book of 
the Nine Rocks, 180; the Book 
of the Eternal Wisdom, 181: 
general estimate of Suso’s 
writings, 2d. 
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HOMAS, Rev. W. H. Griffith; , 


A Sacrament of our Redemp- 


tion, 215 ; The Catholic Faith, ib. 


WEL 


189; consideration’ of Weis- 


. Mann’s argument that in the 


.chromatin substance we have 


EISMANN and the Theory’ 
of Descent (review of Dr. 


A. Weismann’s Zhe Evolution 
Theory), 182 sgg.: this work is 
a monumental summary of the 
the 
cellular starting-point of every 
living being, 2d. ; explanation of | 


authors life-work, 183 ; 


terms used, 184 ; what Weisman 


means by the statement that the 
germ-cells are potentially im- 


mortal, 184 sg.; what Darwi 
meant by ‘ Pangenesis,’ 185 sg. 


Weismann’s theory of the ‘con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm,’ 186 ; 
the morphological elements of 
the cell which carry on its ances- 
‘nuclear 
membranes,’ ‘ nucleoli,’ 2d. ; ac- 
‘chromatin granules,’ 


tral qualities, 187 ; 


tion of 


188; ‘chromosomes,’ 188 sg. 


n 


n 
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discovered the true material of 
heredity, 190 sg.: Wolff's theory 
of epigenesis, 192 ; meaning of 
Weismann’s term ‘id,’ 24. ; and 
of his doctrine of ‘ determinants,’ 
192 sg. ; the relative position of 
‘determinants’ within the ‘id,’ 
194 ; his ‘biophors,’ 195 ; sum- 
mary of his conception of the 
germ-plasm, 26.; integral and 
differential division, 196 ; a com- 
plex and continuous germ-plasm, 
and the ‘soma,’ 196 sg. ; causes 
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